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THE HOME OF THE MORTIMERS. 


Tue southern part of Herefordshire, with its 
cathedral city, and the ever-winding, ever-changing 
Wye, has for long been an object of attention 
to the health-seeking tourist ; but somehow or 
other, the northern part of the county has been 
neglected ; and yet, for historical associations, for 
its fish-abounding rivers, and its charming and 
varied scenery, where could a few weeks be spent 
to greater advantage? If you are interested in 
ecclesiastical architecture, a visit to the ancient 
Priory Church of Leominster will afford you 
magnificent specimens of late Norman and Early 
English styles ; or at the villages of Yarpole and 
Pembridge, quaint country churches with de- 
tached belfries some yards distant from the 
main buildings. Should your tastes lie in the 
direction of history, the district abounds in the 
remains and sites of ancient British and Roman 
camps, for as early as the first century of our era 
the Romans fought with and conquered the Silures, 
by whom Herefordshire was then populated ; and 
at still later periods the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, 
the occupation of Leominster alternately by the 
rival Royalist and Parliamentary armies, and the 
visits of the two unfortunate Charleses, will afford 
food for reflection, and matter for any amount of 
mental picture-painting. 

I wonder how many readers of Chambers’s 
Journal have explored that much neglected but 
most engaging ruin in the extreme north-western 
corner of the county known as Wigmore Castle ? 
It is more than probable few have ever heard 
of such a place—a place, withal, rich in traditions 
of the past, and closely connected with the lives 
of several generations of Mortimers. If you 
should ever be in the vicinity of Leominster, a 
town of quaint old streets, pay a flying visit 
to the home of the Mortimers. The distance is 
about nine miles, the road excellent, the scenery 
not to be surpassed. You can drive ; and host 
Bedford of the Royal Oak Hotel will provide you 
with as good a ‘pair in hand’ as you can desire. 
Or, you can take the train to Kingsland Station, 


on the Leominster and Kington branch railway, 
and walk the remaining five miles. Or, if your 
legs are muscular and your lungs sound, you 
can tramp the whole distance, an alternative 
much to be recommended. 

It was one of those deliciously cool days in 
the early part of September that I chose for 
the walk to Wigmore. Providing myself with 
a trusty walking-stick, a pocket telescope, a local 
guide-book, and an Ordnance Survey map of 
the district, I left Leominster by the West Street 
and Bargates; and on arriving at the cross 
roads, just a mile out of the town, paused for 
a few minutes at Barons’ Cross, the spot pointed 
out by tradition as the place where the barons 
of the royal army from the south and those 
from Leominster met for consultation on their 
way to check the advance of the opposing forces 
under Edward Mortimer from the north A 
farther trudge of three miles through a really 
luxurious country, fruit-laden orchards, and field 
upon field of golden grain, only waiting the 
reaper’s sickle, to my right and to my left as 
far as the eye could reach, with here and 
there a hopyard, where scores of busy fingers 
were deftly plucking the rich clusters from 
the gracefully climbing bine; the scene being 
interspersed by trees, upon whose leaves artist 
Nature had already begun to paint those rich 
autumnal tints which no Royal Academician 
has yet been able to put on canvas—and so 
I reached Kingsland, a charming straggling village 
quite a mile in length, with the church on my 
left dedicated to St Michael, and founded in 1290 
by Edward, Lord Mortimer, to whom the manor 
then belonged. A mound near the rectory was 
pointed out to me as the site of an ancient castle, 
by the believing said to be the burial-place of 
King Merewald, or rather of his body, since 
his head is traditionally reputed to have been 
one of the grinning gold-bedecked skull relics on 
the altar of the Priory Church at Leominster. 

Another half-mile, and I found myself reading 
the inscription on ‘The Monument, a_ stone 
pedestal erected in 1799 to commemorate the battle 


| 
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fought on February 2, 1461 (erroneously stated 
on the stone to have been 1460), between the 
forces of Edward Mortimer, Earl of March, after- 
wards Edward IV., on the side of York, and those 
of Henry VI., on the side of Lancaster. The 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross lasted from nine in the 
morning till sunset, the Lancastrian army being 
entirely routed, four thousand ‘good men and 
true’ being left dead and dying on the_ field. 
Owen Tudor, great-grandfather of Henry VIII, 
and many Welsh chiefs and Englishmen of dis- 
tinction, were taken prisoners, some being executed 
at Leominster, others at Hereford. ‘This,’ says 
the inscription, ‘was the decisive battle which 
placed Edward IV. on the throne of England ; he 
was crowned king on the 5th of March following.’ 
This latter statement is incorrect, as Edward was 
not formally crowned till the 28th of June. 
Standing with my back to the pedestal and 
looking northwards, the great ‘ West Field,’ where 
the Lancastrian generals Pembroke, Tudor, and 
Ormonde had so skilfully disposed their forces 
on the eve of the battle, lay like a panorama 
before me. There in the distance was the entrance 
to the valley of Aymestrey, through which the 
forces of Mortimer advanced from Wigmore ; and 
there on the plain of Kingsland I could in imagi- 
nation see the scantily clad Irish soldiers under 
Ormonde fighting fiercely against the more dis- 
ciplined warriors under Richard. And _ then 
I thought of the words put into the mouths of 
Edward Mortimer and Richard Plantagenet on 
the eve of the battle, in Shakspeare’s play of 
King Henry VI: 
Edward. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three suns? 
Richard. Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun; 

Not separated with the racking clouds, 

But severed in a pale clear-shining sky. 

See, see ! they join, embrace, and seem to kiss, 

As if they vowed some league inviolable : 

Now are they but one lamp, one light, one sun, 

In this the heaven figures some event, 


I resume my tour, the road taking me over 


the very spot where the combat waxed fiercest ; 
and there away on the right, among the trees, | 


was just the faintest peep of Lucton School, one 
of those old edueational institutions of the last 


century over which so many hard words have | 


been bandied between the Charity Commissioners 


on the one hand and the local bigwigs on the | 


other. Feeling just a little thirsty, I essayed a 
halt at an old wayside inn, known to artists 
and disciples of Izaak Walton as a real haven of 
rest and refreshment for the weary of the human 


kind. 


British landlords, out of London at all events, 
welcome touring callers generally. 
real Herefordshire cider, the usual passage of 
words in trne English style anent the weather 
past, the weather present, and the meteorological 
possibilities of the future, and I had once more 
put foot to ground in the direction of Aymestrey, 
a name made familiar to geological students in 
Murchison’s Siluria. To the right is the church 
of St John and St Alkmund, containing an ancient 
monument to the memory of the founder, Sir 
John Lingen, the firm friend and ally of Edmund 
Mortimer. ‘To the left are the famous Avmestrey 
limestone quarries ; and as I cross the old bridge 


Landlord Roberts weleomed me, as I am | 
told he ever welcomes all callers, and as most | 


A Seup’ of | 


over sparkling Lugg as it rushes in hot haste 
to join its sister Wye at Hereford, I find myself 
in a narrow gorge, where the steep tree-clad 
hill-sides remind me very much of the beautiful 
pass of Aberglaslyn in North Wales. Emerg. 
ing from the valley, towering on my right js 
Croft Ambury, on the summit of which the brave 
sritish chief Caractacus encamped when retir- 
ing westwards before the victorious legions of the 
Roman general, Ostorious Scapula. Caractacus 
had made a bold stand on the arrival of the 
Roman forces in Siluria, and had been driven 
from camp to camp, until, as a final attempt 
to stay the onward rush of ‘the foreigner,’ he 
strongly intrenched himself on the top of a hill 
' near Brampton Brian, just away to my left, called 
/Coxall Knoll, where, however, he was again 
defeated, his wife and daughter being taken 
| prisoners on the field of battle, and he himself 
/compelled to flee into the north, where he was 
' treacherously given up to the Romans, and con- 
veyed in triumph to Rome. 

Wigmore reached at last, in every respect a 
characteristic English village ; and there, high up 
on a curious eminence, is the parish church, 
with the quaintest of ivy-covered towers. A 
guide-book informs me that this church existed 
before the reign of Stephen, and that Sir Hugh 
de Mortimer, lord of Wigmore (who flourished 
|in that reign), made a grant of the benefice of 
Wigmore to the canons of the adjoining priory of 
Shobdon, afterwards monks of Wigmore Abbey, 
Turning to the right through the fields, there, 
majestic even in decay, is the once mighty home 
of the regal Mortimers. Crossing the moat, the 
traces of which are very perfect, and passing 
under a low-arched gateway covered with a mantle 
of rich ivy, I found myself in the courtyard, 
with the ruins of the keep and banqueting hall 
on a mound in front. Some of the outer walls 
and towers of the castle are in a good state 
of preservation, and give evidence of the extent 
'and importance of the place when the Mortimers 
swayed the fortunes of the English crown. Just 
inside the entrance, on the left, an interesting 
discovery was made in 1870, The then tenant of 
the farm, of which the ruins form a part, found 
that at a particular spot the place sounded hollow; 
and on making excavations, steps were come to, 
leading to a strong door with massive hinges. 
Passing through the door and down two or more 
| steps, a room was discovered, to the walls of 
| which were affixed two very massive iron staples. 
' Among the rubbish were tiles of very good work- 
manship, one of which had on it the fleur-de-lis 
of France, quartered by the royal arms of England 
(Edward LV.). From the appearance of the room, 
it must have formed one of the dungeons of 
the castle. The view from the keep is exten- 
sive towards the north and north-east. Hill and 
dale, verdure-clad valleys and fern-topped hills ; 
miniature orchards and cosy-looking tarm-home- 
steads ; and about a mile from the castle can be 
plainly distinguished the spot where Wigmore 
Abbey once stood, and in which several of the 
Mortimers were buried, All that now remains 
of this is the old Grange of the Abbey, a fine 
timber building, and a perfect example of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth century styles of architecture. The outer 


portions of the Abbey remain, but are divided = 
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meet the requirements of a modern farmyard. 
The old Abbey barn is pointed out to visitors 
as one of the finest specimens of Abbey barns 
in the country. It has a large and lofty timber 
roof, some of the beams being of immense size, 
and surpassing anything of the kind at the 
present day. A copy of the abbot’s seal is still 
extant. 

The walls of the keep of Wigmore Castle are 
in a good state of preservation ; and the banquet- 
ing hall must have been of fine proportions. The 
earlier history of Wigmore Castle and the Morti- 
mers is somewhat clouded in the mists of myth ; 
but it is probable that the castle was a stronghold 
of considerable importance during the disturbed 
times of the numerous Welsh incursions into the 
Marches. A Ralph de Mortimer married Glwadys 
Dhu, daughter of Llewellyn of Wales. A Roger 
Mortimer fought for Henry III. at the battle 
of Northampton ; and at a later date we find a 
Roger de Mortimer, a minor, placed by Edward 
II, under the guardianship of Piers Gaveston. 
This Roger de Mortimer was made _ Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in 1316. In 1322 Roger was 
imprisoned in the Tower for joining in the con- 
spiracy against Piers Gaveston and Hugh Le 
Despenser, the king’s favourites ; but he escaped 
to France, where he lived in criminal intimacy 
with Isabella, wife of Edward II., whom he per- 
suaded to return with him to England in 1326, 
and to dethrone her husband. The queen created 
Roger de Mortimer, Earl of March ; and in recog- 
nition of the honours and favours conferred on 
him, he sumptuously entertained the queen and 
the young king her son for some days at his 
castles of Ludlow and Wigmore. Roger, Earl 
of March, was executed at Tyburn in 1330. 
Edmund de Mortimer, great-grandson of Roger, 
mauried Philippa Plantagenet, daughter of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence ; and it was by this marriage 
his descendants became entitled to the crown of 
England, his son Roger de Mortimer, fourth Earl 
of March, being declared by the parliament of 
1385 heir to the throne. Edmund’s second son 
espoused the daughter of Owen Glendwyr; and 
his daughter Elizabeth was married to Henry 
Perey, better known in history as Hotspur. The 
fifth Earl’s daughter, Anne, was married to 
Richard Plantagenet, son of Edmund Langley, 
Duke of York, grandson of Edward III. The 
frequent intermarriages of the Earls of March 
with the reigning family were the causes of end- 
less troubles and conspiracies; but the decisive 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross, where the Lancastrians 
were so disastrously beaten and the Mortimers 
placed on the throne, ushered in for a time a 
somewhat more peaceful era. 

I could not help thinking of those days when 
might rather than right ruled, when every man’s 
hand seemed uplifted against his brother’s, as, 
standing on one of the fast crumbling walls of the 
old keep, I gazed around on the ruined towers, 
and the grass-grown spot where once stood the 
noble banqueting hall in which the first Earl of 
March entertained Isabella, the faithless wife of 
Edward II, Times have indeed changed since 
then, and so have the men with them. The 
Mortimers and Warwicks, kings and king-makers, 
have gone the way of all flesh. Where five hun- 
dred years ago within were ‘sounds of revelry by 
night,’ is now heard but the bleating of the timid 


sheep, or the laughter of the happy excursionist. 
Where, four centuries since, were heard without 
the clash of arms and the angry shouts of contend- 
ing armies, is the lowing of contented cattle, or | 
the monotonous whir of the peaceful reaping- 
machine as the golden grain falls gracefully to the 
ground ready for the empty garner. 

But the day was waning, and the sun was 
already preparing to dip his ensign in the west 
in honour of the rising of the night’s monarch 
in the far south-east, so I somewhat reluc- 
tantly descended the hill, giving the ruined 
home of the Mortimers a parting look before 
emerging on to the road which was to take 
me back to Leominster. The shadows of even- 
ing had already been curtain-like drawn over 
the surrounding landscape as I retraced my 
steps past the old inn at the cross roads, and on 
over the battlefield of Mortimer’s Cross ; and as 
I paused for a moment to look at the pedestal 
which records a great day’s bloody work, fancy 
conjured up the men who had done their parts in 
the fearful contest, and I thanked the fates which 
had cast my lines in more peaceful times and 
more pleasant places. 

I have been much indebted for information 
concerning the Mortimers to a little work, The 
History of Wigmore and the Adjacent Neiyhbour- 
hood. It may interest my readers to know that 
I have already called the attention of the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments to 
Wigmore Castle, and that an official visit to the 
ruins is in contemplation. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 


By Davin Curistre Murray, 


Author of ‘Vat Srranae,’ ‘Josepn’s Coat,’ 
‘Raryeow Go p,’ ete. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Topras had taken a day’s holiday without troub- 
ling his employer with the formality of asking 
for it. St Monday was a familiar of his. He had 
booked for Birmingham by an early train, had 
slunk furtively into the bank, and there pre- 
sented his cheque with a manner so shy and 
guilty as to draw upon himself the suspicion of 
the cashier, who narrowly examined the docu- 
ment before rendering it into coin of the realm. 
The fat man trembled with anguish at the 
thought that he might be seized and that Snelling 
might deny his signature. When the ten golden 
sovereigns were shovelled on to the counter, he 
took them up with shaky fingers and carried 
them out into the street in his moist hand. His 
pockets were never very trustworthy, and the last 
had given way that morning, so that he was 
compelled to carry the remnant of Saturday’s 
wages in the lining of his hat, where half-a-dozen 
penny pieces, conspicuous among the scattered 
silver by their size, galled his baldness. He 
made his way straight to the great emporium of 
ready-made clothes, whose portals he had so often 
entered in fancy, and there ordered new raiment. 
It was not an easy thing to fit Tobias’s figure 
off-hand, but the shopman made an approach to 
success; and in the space of half an hour he 
emerged upon the street ina new suit of gleam- 
ing black, a new cheap silk hat, new boots con- 
siderably too large for him, a new false front 
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with high shirt collars, and a new cravat of 
violent colours. He bore his old discarded gar- 
ments folded into a neat brown paper parcel 
under his arm, and made by instinct for the 
nearest place of public refreshment. There he 
took a glass of rum-and-water, and left his parcel 
in charge of the barmaid on duty, whom he 
charmed by the sesquipedalian fluency of his 
converse and the affability of his manner. 

Mr Orme knew nothing of the Philosophy of 
Clothes, but he felt that his new garments made 
a new man of him, and as he rambled through 
the sunshiny streets, his bosom dilated with the 
thought that his exterior aspect defied criticism. 
He determined to spend the day in sightseeing, 
and made a virtuous resolve against the enemy 
Rum. It would not be dignified to take too 
much of that seductive liquid whilst the gloss 
of newness remained upon his clothes. He would 
have at least one day of respectability, and he 
thought with inward sighings how well he could 
decorate en permanence the life upon which his 
resources only permitted him to linger for a few 
brief hours. To be always idle—always to have 
money at command, an to be at no employer's 
beck and call—these were things unattainable, 
but his being groaned for them. The Present, at 
its splendid best, bore the dim shadow of the 
Future. 

His ideas of holiday-making were not the most 
brilliant in the world; but he rode about for 
hours on the tops of different omnibuses, and ate 
shrimps at lordly leisure from a brand new 
Turkey-red handkerchief. At certain happy 
moments he wondered what people took him for, 
and felt like a nobleman at large. In the course 
of time this enjoyment palled upon him. His 
money burned in his pocket; the gilded signs 
of public-houses called him with urgent, almost 
audible, appeal. What was a poor Tobias, with 
his wrecked nerves and Rum-drowned conscience, 
to do, even though habited in the most respectable 
raiment and animated by the best intentions ? 

The luckless money, fruit of treachery, lasted 
a week. The new garments found their way to 
the pawnshop, and the old, pocketless, frayed, 
white at the seams, bagged at the knees, and oily 
at the shoulders and elbows, once more enshrined 
their owner’s figure. Mr Orme was not entirely 
devoid of grace, and was ashamed to go back to 
his employer. The produce of the pawned 
garments helped him to drag on through a 
week’s dull repentance, and then he was without 
resources. He wandered about asking for work, 
but finding none, and was on his last legs, when 
somebody offered him a berth for a day or two 
in the capacity of broker's man. If he could 
have relied upon the position for a permanence, 
it would have come very near to his picture of 
the Ideal Life, and as it was, it came in as a 
welcome relief from thirst and hunger and the 
dread of downright starvation. He accepted the 
work with alacrity, and was at once despatched 
upon his business. 

He was taken by his new employer, the broker, 
to Castle-Barfield, and there a trap being char- 
tered, the two were driven for a mile or so along 
the identical route Mr Orme had travelled a 
little more than a fortnight earlier when he had 
paid his visit to Snelling. Half-way along that 
road the trap made a turn to the right, and then, 


after a mile’s drive along an umbrageous lane 
pulled up before a farmhouse, passably well to 
do in aspect. Here they alighted ; and the broker, 
bustling up to the gate and along the path, tapped 
at the open door with the crook of his walking. 
stick. A middle-aged woman answered the call, 
and a solemn child appeared in her rear, 

‘What do you want, master?’ the woman 
asked. 

‘Two hundred and fifty-two pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and fivepence,’ chanted the broker, ‘for 
judgment, costs, and expenses granted in the suit 
of Robert Snelling versus Henry Day.’ 

‘My man ain’t at home, master, the woman 
answered. ‘Thee can come in, since thee’st got 
to. We’ve been expecting thee.’ 

The broker walked into the house, signalling 
Tobias to follow. The woman dusted a chair 
with her apron and drew it a little forward; 
then she sat down with an immovable expres. 
sionless face, and suddenly breaking into tears, 
threw her apron over her head and rocked herself 
to and fro. The solemn child ran to her, and 
taking one of her hands, kissed it, and stood 
staring with round black eyes at Tobias and his 
employer. 

*That’s the judgment, missis,’ said the broker, 
drawing a folded paper from his pocket and open- 
ing it. ‘You’d better take a look at it’ The 
woman drew away her apron, ceased her tears for 
a moment whilst she looked at the document, 
and then covered up her head again.—‘ That’s a 
copy of the dockeyment,’ pursued the broker, 
addressing Tobias, ‘and that you keep.—You 
know your duty, I suppose? You leave the 
house when you’re paid two hundred and fifty- 
two pounds, thirteen shillings, and fivepence in 
eash, and not before. You claim five bob for 
every day or part of a day you wait here, and 
you see that nothing is took away from the 
house.’ 

Mr Orme, fascinated by the dark eyes of the 
solemn child, nodded in answer, but said nothing, 
The function he had entered upon had a little 
while ago seemed altogether desirable ; but now 
that he had actually begun with it, he thought 
otherwise. He was a poor creature, and good for 
very little, but he would never have had the 
heart to claim his own by any such step as this. 
There was not much room in him for pity ; but 
a crying woman was a terror to him, and to keep 
one in company for an indefinite space of time 
was a disagreeable occupation. 

The broker went about the house and premises 
as if the place belonged to him, and passed audible 
comments on the furniture, attlicting Tobias with 
a feeble sense of vicarious shame. When he had 
examined things to his heart’s content, he went 
away, leaving his subordinate still fascinated by 
the child, who scarcely removed her eyes from his 
face, and seemed to regard him with a grave and 
understanding scrutiny which settled more and 
more into disapproval. It was not long before 
the disapproval found words, The woman had 
ceased to cry almost as suddenly as she had 
begun, and drawing her apron from her face, 
wiped her eyes, and began to move about the 
room, arranging and dusting mechanically. 

‘I don’t like him,’ said the child decisively. 
‘He’s got a red nose. What has he got a red 


nose for, mother ?’ 
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‘It’s indigestion with some of ’em,’ the mother 
answered ; ‘but with the main part it’s drink.— 
The child’s chokeful 0° questions,’ she added in 
a commonplace tone of explanation to Tobias, 
‘and her niver knows how to rest till her gets 
her answer. You mustn’t mind the child. Youll 
git used to her, maybe.—Lydia, you shouldn't 
ask sich questions afore strangers. What d’ ye 
think folks ll think of a little gell as asks ques- 
tions about people’s noses ?” 

Tobias travelled with a thoughtful forefinger 
over the feature thus brought in question, and 
cast a sidelong downward glance upon it, but 
said nothing. By-and-by the woman of the 
house produced a great roll of stocking and began 
to knit, with the same expressionless countenance 
she had worn at first, until without warning she 
began to cry again, and hid her head beneath 
her apron. This was too much for Mr Orme, 
who rose fretfully and walked to the doorway. 
Asingle step landed him in the garden ; but he 
came back in a mighty flutter lest the door should 
be closed against him, and his possession of the 
house and its chattels be thereby made null and 
void, But finding that no notice whatever was 
taken of his movements, and not being bound by 
any very rigid sense of duty at the best of times, 
he pottered out again a moment later, and from 
that time forward made a series of timid excur- 
sions into the open air, until he became persuaded 
that no attempt would be made to lock him out. 
A swift and furtive examination of the back 
premises showed him that there were three sepa- 
rate means of ingress to the house on that side ; 
and deciding that if need were, he could scutter 
back again before all of them could be closed 
against him, he ventured to stroll about the 
garden. 

The weather was bright and pleasant, and 
not too hot. The yellow-bandel bees went 
buzzing from flower to flower, pointing no moral 
of industry for Mr Orme, but fretting him with 
nervous fears of being stung. He went gingerly 
about the moss-grown paths with a constant 
frightened eye turned backwards to mark whether 
or not the feeble house garrison was preparing 
a barricade against him. In the course of some 
half-hour he gathered courage from immunity, 
and having lit a pipe, went ballooning along the 
garden paths in a state of beatific idleness, By 
dint of nearly half a century’s pursuit of rum- 
and-water, his life’s chief good, he had almost 
obliterated any original powers of thinking which 
nature may have bestowed upon him; but an 
obscured process of memory and _ sensation still 
did duty in his mind. He noticed that he was 
here at the instance of Mr Robert Snelling, and 
mused muzzily on that fact as on a strange coinci- 
dence. He began to cast his own possibilities up 
and down in his mind; and by dint of a good deal 
of thumb-and-finger counting, he arrived at the 
conclusion that five shillings a day represented 
one pound fifteen shillings per week. If that 
gorgeous income should endure for but a fort- 
night, he would be able to redeem his clothes 
and to enjoy at least another week’s drinking, 
Fired by this prospect, he walked more briskly, 
and even dared to extend his journey to the 
end of the garden. 

There he observed a curious thing, the signifi- 
cance of which he did not for a moment under- 


stand. This was no particular shame to him, for 
a keener and more observant man than Tobias 
might have gone by without giving it a second 
thought. But there, in the far corner of the 
garden, the surface-earth for a rough square of 
some four or five yards had been dug away, and 
ashining black bed, irregularly quarried, lay ex- 
posed to the daylight. The shining black bed 
consisted obviously of coal, and Tobias’s first idea 
was that the bankrupt household kept a queer 
sort of open-air coal cellar, He had neither fancy 
nor invention ; but for once a habit of poking 
his nose into other people’s business served him 
as well as either of them could have done; and 
after a moment’s investigation, he satisfied him- 
self that the open-air coal cellar was of mother 
Nature’s making. In point of fact, it was neither 
more nor less than the cropped-up edge of a coal- 
seam, 

An anonymous philosopher has remarked with 
a profundity as real as it is apparent that a good 
many things go to everything. It had happened, 
something like a year before, that Mr Orme had 
been employed to set up in type a pamphlet of 
sixteen pages octavo which dealt with the position 
and formation of the Great South Staffordshire 
Fault. Now, the Great South Staffordshire Fault 
is not a moral failing, but neither more nor less 
than a great outcrop of stone which puts an end 
to the Great South Staffordshire coal-field. It 
had been a moot-point for years amongst practical 
mineralogists and engineers as to whether the 
coal-bed were simply interrupted by this fault 
or actually closed in, determined and ended by it. 
Trial shafts had been sunk beyond it with results 
disastrous to the fortunes of the speculators, who 
had in some instances encountered live sand, and 
in others had sunk until they had come upon 
signs of the absence of coal which were regarded 
as final. The history of these endeavours, with 
certain philosophisings upon them, had made up 
the subject-matter of the pamphlet which Tobias’s 
industry had helped to give to the world. He 
had not only put it into type with his own 
fingers, but, with the assistance of the office boy, 
had acted as his own proof reader. When the 
pamphlet had been sewn and cut, he had _pre- 
served a copy of it amid the archives of the 
ramshackle old printing office, and often in mo- 
ments when work had become more than usually 
distasteful, he had beguiled his stolen leisure by 
studying its pages. So far as a knowledge of 
the author’s views could carry him, Tobias was 
an authority upon this question. Once, indeed, 
he had discoursed with so much learning and 
fluency on the subject to three or four practical 
men whom he had found refreshing themselves 
in a wayside public-house in the neighbourhood 
of Stratford-on-Avon, as to carry astonishment 
and conviction to their minds, and to leave them 
under the impression that he was quite a shining 
light of science. 

At first, he hardly dared to think of what 
the discovery of this curious hole in a farmer’s 
back garden might mean. Even if his own crude 
ideas were true, and the little bared shelf of coal 
before him really indicated immeasurable riches, 
the wealth was none of his. Yet, for all that, he 
was staggered by his own conceptions. ere, 
perhaps, lay millions upon millions of pounds, 
and he perhaps was the first man intelligently to 
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discover that enormous store. Perhaps? It was 
almost a certainty. What should bring a man 
with the sheriff’s bailiff in his house for a trifle 
of two hundred and fifty pounds, when he had 
such treasure as this upon his own land ? 

‘The fool’s got coal, Tobias gasped, ‘and he 
doesn’t know it.’ 

He did not know how much the discovery 
had excited him, but he was actually beginning 
to perspire and tremble, when a farm labourer 
came lumbering down the garden path with a 
battered iron bucket in one hand and a pick 
and shovel over his shoulder. The man gave 
an uninterested glance at Mr Orme, and stepped 
into the hole, which on its shallower side was 
little over a foot deep, and began lazily to peck 
at the surface and to shovel the fragments he 
struck off into his bucket. 

‘Would you mind telling me, my friend,’ said 
Tobias ingratiatingly, ‘what that is?’ 

‘What what is?’ asked the yokel, staring up 
from his task. 

‘That—ah—that curious shiny black stuff?’ 
said Tobias. 

‘Got eyes in thy head, hasn’t ?’ 

‘Why, yes, said Tobias tremulously. ‘Under 
ordinary circumstances, my friend, find my 
ocular arrangements sufficiently satisfactory. But 
are you sure it’s coal?’ 

‘O’ course it is,” the man answered. 

‘Ah! Yes. Quite so. Precisely. 
—will it burn?’ 

‘Yo’ can sit on the back kitchen fire and have 
a try at it.’ 

‘Really?’ said Tobias. ‘Indeed? Ah, yes. 
Quite so. Precisely. And is it what you would 
call a good coal, my friend ?’ 

‘Good enough, for all I know,’ the man 
answered, 

‘And will you tell me, my friend,’ asked Tobias, 
‘how you happened to light upon it?’ 

‘They started to dig a well a week or two 
ago,’ answered the man. He had lazily filled his 
bucket, and taking it up together with his pick 
and shovel, he stepped out upon the garden path. 

Mr Orme tremblingly intercepted him. ‘Can 
you inform me, my friend, as to the proprietor- 
ship of the land in this neighbourhood ?’ 

The man, to whom this query might as well 
have been addressed in Greek, simply stared at 
him and made a motion to get round him. 

‘No, no, my friend, said Tobias eagerly. 
‘Don’t go for a minute’ He held his shaky 


And will it 


hands out towards him, and would actually have | 


a palsy. His knees were loosened beneath him 
insomuch that he found it necessary to sit down 
on an old disused beehive near at hand. Hig 
bemused mind seemed to grope in its own recesses 
with a blind and greedy avarice. Was there 
nothing for him in all this ?—no means of enrich- 
ing himself? He was an old man—he was getting 
to be very old. He had to work for a living, 
and there was nothing before him but the work. 
house: a cold and cheerless habitation for one 
who, like himself, had cultivated a lifelong fond- 
ness for rum and society. There were tears of 
senile pity in his eyes for the poor old man who 
had to work for his living. He had always felt 
that to be hard, but he had never felt it to be 
so hard as now. Millions upon millions, and he 
to have found them, and still to be poor! He 
tugged at the ring of gray hair which surrounded 
his baldness in a frenzy of impotent desire, and 
then all on a sudden became aware that he was 
feeling very sick and cold, in spite of the warm 
summer sunshine which poured upon him. He 
got up and staggered along the path towards the 
house with his feeble knees still trembling and 
his face all blanched, except for one rubicund 
spot upon his nose, which on this novel back- 
eround stuck fiery off indeed. The woman of 
the house cried out at him as he entered at 
the doorway. 

‘Lauks-a-mercy ! what’s the matter with the 
man ?? 

‘I am unwell, ma’am, sobbed Tobias; and 
indeed the ghastly pallor of his face and the cold 
sweat which had gathered on his forehead gave 
warrant to the statement. ‘A little brandy, a 
little rum—anything.”’ He clasped his stomach 
pitifully with both hands, and stared appealingly 
at her. with his features twitching. 

The woman without a word ran to a cup- 
board, and laying hold of a great stone jar, 
poured out a glass of whisky. 

Tobias seized it greedily and emptied it. The 
colour flowed back to his face, and heaving a 
tremulous sigh, he set the glass upon the table. 

‘What is it, master?’ the woman asked him, 
kindly enough. ‘ Bee’st better? You looked like 
death a minute ago,’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am,’ he answered; ‘I ama 
little better. I am subject to that kind of attack. 
A malady contracted in early youth, almost in 
infancy,’ 

‘It is to be hoped it does not come on often, 
the woman answered. 

‘It does not frequently happen, said Tobias, 


laid them upon him, if it had not been for the '*that the attack is so serious as it was upon 


man’s look of ill temper and unwieldy strength. 

‘Is Mr Day the owner of this land? Is it 
his own property, his very own? Has he the 
right to dig into that coal ?’ 

‘It’s his own land, the man responded, ‘and 
was his feyther’s and his grandfeyther’s before 
him.” With that he pushed by, and Tobias 
made no further effort to restrain him. 

‘The fool’s got coal, he gasped again, when 
the man was out of earshot, ‘and he doesn’t 
know it.’ 

The mystery of the Great South Staffordshire 
Fault was solved, and he was the discoverer. 
There were millions below his feet, millions, 
millions! His head began to whirl, and his 
hands shook as if he had been smitten with 


this occasion,’ 

He was beginning to feel like himself again, 
and there was a new illumination in his mind. It 
was at Snelling’s instance that he was here, and 
Snelling was a man of capital. He had a hold 
already on the owner of the land, and he would 
give fifty pounds to know this news. Fifty? He 
would give a hundred. Tobias sat quite dazzled 
by this sudden prospect of wealth ; but by-and- 
by his mental eye grew used to it. The capitalist 
who knew of his discovery first of all could 
make a gigantic fortune, and a hundred pounds 
was a poor recompense for the original finder. 
His thoughts swept on to two, three, four, five, 
and the mental barque almost came to shipwreck 
when it struck a thousand, 
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The woman of the house having cast two or 
three inquiring glances at him, being moved 
thereto by his wild looks and an occasional moan 
or muttered exclamation, withdrew from the room 
in pursuit of some household duty, taking the 
child with her. Moving on tiptoe, Tobias made 
a stealthy raid upon the whisky jar, His nerves 
wanted steadying ; he must give himself the power 
to think. He filled the tumbler almost to the 
brim with the real spirit, and gulped it down in 
a thievish haste and fear lest he should be dis- 
covered. The potent drink brought tears to his 
eves and set him coughing; but it seemed to fill 
his blood with refulgent colour, and to strike a 


mind. He was his own man again, and more. 
The potentialities of wealth inspired him, In 


partuership. The sense of power and triumph 


his project into instant execution. 

He marched, erect and vigorous, from the house 
and into the road, and there a momentary confu- 
sion seized him. He was not quite certain of 
the direction of Snelling’s house, but he had 


could not fail to lead him to his destination. He 
struck out courageously, and walked on encircled 
by radiant dreams. But he had drawn his in- 
spiration from a treacherous fountain, and was in 
a while stupidly surprised to discover that whilst 
the radiance remained, the reason had vanished 
from his mind. That was all right, however. 


Everything would have been all right if the 
summer sun had been a little less powerful. 


ROCK-PICTURES. 


Parnrep or engraved rocks occur to puzzle the 
antiquary in every quarter of the globe. They 
are found in Siberia, in Africa, in Australia, 
in our own Northumberland. The most curious 
and interesting pictured rocks are, however, to 
be found in Mexico and South America. Those 
of Mexico have been described so fully and so 
often, in their connection with the history of 
the civilisation of that country, that it is un- 
necessary to do more than refer to them here. 
In South America, however, especially in British 
Guiana, very curious and striking specimens of 
this rude art, which are not so well known, 
are to be found. Various explanations of them 
have been given, After a very careful in- 
vestigation of the subject, Richard Andrée, in 
his work entitled Ethnographische Parallelen und 
Vergleiche, comes to the conclusion that they 
were the work of idle moments and bear no 
meaning whatever. Other travellers and writers 
on the subject disagree entirely with him. It 
will be best to give some account of the specimens 
of rock-pictures now found in Guiana and the 
Amazons, in order to see what may be inferred 
from them concerning their origin. 

There are two kinds of pictured rocks—the 
painted and the engraved. The former do not 


them is done in a red pigment used by the 


thousand bright and victorious fancies into his | 
stones or wet sand. As a rule, the deep engrav- 


all his sordid shabby life he had known no> 
moment of exultation comparable to this. His | 
thoughts soared fearlessly. He would claim a 


Indians for personal adornment, and as this pig- 
ment is not able to withstand the wear and 
tear of the elements for any considerable time, 
these paintings are probably of comparatively 
recent date. The rock-engravings, on the con- 
trary, belong chiefly to a date antecedent to 
the European invasion of South America. They 
are divided into two classes—the deep and the 
shallow engravings. The deep engravings have 
apparently been cut in the rock by some sharp 
stone instrument, similar to the implements in 
use in the Stone Age. The alien, which 
are only from one-eighth to one-half of an inch 
in depth, are mere scratchings. It is supposed 
that they were produced by rubbing with loose 


ings are not found in the same districts with 
the shallow. They are apparently the work of 
a different people and a different age. 

The most remarkable of the shallow engrav- 


ings occurs on the Corentyn River below the 
grew unbearable, and he felt that he must put 


Wanitoba cataracts in Guiana. The rock on 
which it is pictured is called the Temehri rock, 
from a Carib word signifying painted or marked. 
This representation is remarkable on account 
of its dimensions, for the same figure occurs 


‘repeatedly in the shallow engravings. It is a 
never felt so prompt and daring. It almost | 
seemed to him that whichever way he took it 


long rectangular figure, with a pattern of lines 
crossing with geometrical exactitude from. side 


'to side. It lies on the slope of a rock with 
/a very smooth surface, and it is thirteen feet 


long by five feet seven inches in width. Above 
this oblong figure is depicted a semicircle marked 
out in two lines, with distinct radiating lines 
filling up the curve of the semicircle. As is 


usual with these shallow engravings, the marking 


is very indistinct; under certain lights it is 
impossible to discern the form clearly until water 
has been poured over it. In photographing this 
engraving it was necessary, first, to trace it out 
with white chalk. Another curious figure occur- 
ring a little lower down on the same river is an 
upright line with several volutes springing from 
it on either side. Forms of this description 
occur repeatedly. They are for the most part 
very indistinct ; sometimes only the trained eye 
of the Indian can espy them. One feature in 
these engravings whic ean hardly be without 
some significance is that they always face east. 


The deep engravings are far more varied in 


character, The artists have depicted, roughly 
‘enough, it is true, but unmistakably, men, mon- 
keys, snakes, sometimes alligators, lizards, beetles, 
‘as well as combinations of curved lines. These 


combinations are often most elaborate. The 
so-called ‘Greek’ pattern is also found. The at- 
tempts to depict living creatures are odd enough ; 
they bear a remarkable likeness to the early 
attempts at art found to-day in Old World 
nurseries and schoolrooms. Thus, a straight line 
represents the body; transverse lines at right 
angles to this serve for the upper parts of the 


arms and legs, as far as the elbows and the 


knees. Ascending lines mark the rest of the 
arms with fingers branching outwards ; descend- 
ing ones with radiating toes depict the legs below 
the knee. A heavy dot represents the head, 


deserve much consideration, The painting upon | 


In the case of monkeys, another line was added 
for the tail. Two drawings of far more elaborate 
design are described by Sir Robert Schomburgk. 
| One of these is a wondrous combination of lines 
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wrought into a pattern that might serve for 
architectural ornament, or, diminished, would be 
most effective in embroidery. The other is far 
more interesting to us. It is a drawing of a large 
ship of European build, with a smaller one above. 
It was discovered on the Rio Negro. Rough 
as it is, it clearly represents a Spanish galley 
of the time of Columbus or his immediate 
successors ; and the drawing appears naturally 
enough to be connected with a famous incident 
in the history of the Spanish exploration of 
South America. Francisco Orellana, the first 
European to advance beyond the mouth of the 
Amazons, found himself in need of a vessel by 
means of which he could descend the main stream 
and gain the Atlantic. Undeterred by the diffi- 
culties that lay in his path, he set to work to 
build himself a ship. This daring enterprise he 
carried out successfully, and surrounded by the 
Indians who accompanied him on his journey, he 
built his ship in the middle of the great South 
American continent in 1540. Is it unreasonable 
to suppose that on their return home the Indians 
should have chronicled the astonishing event in 
their rude fashion, or, perhaps, have attempted 
by this representation to show their friends at 
home the shape of the strange vessel built by 
the white man / 

The question of the origin and intention of 
the rock engravings now presents itself, So far, 
no satisfactory answer to it has been found. 
The Indians when questioned invent half-a-dozen 
replies quite unworthy of attention, It is a 
characteristic of the Indians that they will never 
acknowledge their own ignorance. They always 
make up an answer to every question. Some 
will tell you with supreme indifference that the 
women made them; others declare that they were 
done by Makenaima Moomoo (the Son of God) 
when He was on earth—a reply suggested clearly 
enough by the Gospel story of the early mission- 
aries to South America. Andrée’s idea, the result 
of careful thought and comparison, that they were 
idle scribbling, is rejected by other explorers for 
reasons sufficiently sound. In the first place, they 
are often high up in almost inaccessible positions. 
Then, they could only be accomplished after 
patient and wearisome toil ; and those who know 
the Indians well think it unlikely that they 
would work thus without a purpose. Moreover, 
the figure found on the Temehri rock, and 
constantly occurring among the shallow engrav- 
ings, is very much like a design noticeable in the 
Mexican pictures, 

It has been suggested, and with a fair show 
of reason, that these pictures have often been 
made to commemorate some event in the history 
of the Indians, and as they are frequently found 
above cataracts, it is not unlikely that they often 
are, as it were, memorial or biographical inscrip- 
tions. Near Lake Superior, an example of 
picture-writing occurs, which, though far more 
easy of interpretation to the uninitiated than 
those of the South American rocks, is doubtless 
of the same nature. On this rock are depicted 
five canoes, containing fifty-one men, a kingfisher, 
aman on horseback, a land-tortoise, and a figure 
made up of three circles arched over by three 
semicircles, The reading of this is simple enough : 
Fifty-one men went on an expedition in five 
canoes; their leader rode; his ally bore the 


name of Kingfisher ; in three days—shown by the 
heavens arching above the circular suns—they 
reached land—signified by the tortoise. Whether 
there is a further connection with religious obsery- 
ances is uncertain. One of the few superstitious 
rites practised by the Indians—that of rubbing 
the eyes with the juice of red pepper—is performed 
before the engraved rocks. A key to the mystery 
—if it be a mystery, to which view of the matter 
| Andrée would not give in—may yet be found, 
| No such art is practised to-day among the Indians 
of Guiana. 


NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 
By Frep. M. Wuire. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


‘Bur it is such a pretty scheme, Heath. The 
place has been my envy for years; and now to 
let such an opportunity go by would be almost 
like flying in the face of Providence.’ 

Colonel Sandhurst spoke very warmly ; in a way, 
indeed, which was quite a contrast to his usual 
calm judicious utterance. He had his long neatly 
clad limbs planted very widely apart before the 
fireplace of Mr Heath’s private office ; while the 
latter gentleman sat at a desk stabbing a blotting- 
pad with a penknife, as if he were slaughtering his 
client’s arguments as they cropped up, hydra- 
headed, before this legal Hercules. 

‘It is a pretty scheme,’ said he, with a certain 
dry irritation. ‘I’ve seen plenty of them in 
my time—mostly failures. And I don’t mind 
telling you in all candour that I hope this will 
be one—Why can’t you leave Mrs Charlesworth 
alone? Here you have one of the most beautiful 
places in Sussex, a handsome almost princely 
income to keep it up, and yet nothing but the 
possession of Fernleigh will content you.’ 

‘But don’t you see there is no house on my 
property down here ?—three thousand acres in a 
ring-fence with Fernleigh and its five hundred 
right in the centre. It seems very hard’ 

‘It is a great deal harder for my poor client, 
Mrs Charlesworth, to turn out of her old home. 
—Oh! of course as mortgagee you have a perfect 
right to foreclose, and I am a great fool to allow 
sentiment in business,’ 

‘But if the woman can’t afford to live there, 
what right has she to stay ?’ 

‘Cannot you understand that if this long- 
delayed Chancery business was concluded, she 
would have ample means? I wish you would 
abandon this plan, Sandhurst; I do indeed. If 
you only knew how attached the poor little 
woman is to her home; how happy she is there 
with her daughter, and her blind boy—there, 
hang it, you couldn't do it! Of course I am 
a weak-minded old man, but’—— 

The Colonel pulled his long moustaches in some 
perturbation of spirit. Usually speaking, he was 
a kind-hearted individual enough, and really felt 
very sorry for Mrs Charlesworth’s unmerited mis- 
fortunes. But at the same time it is very annoy- 
ing, as most landed proprietors know, to have 


a long stretch of some one else’s property exactly 


or 
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in the centre of your own, And, moreover, the 
Bartonsham estate was celebrated for its preserves, 
while the unhappy owner of Fernleigh had no 
sympathy with the pursuit of either foxes or 
pheasants. Colonel Sandhurst had no personal 
antipathy to his neighbour ; nevertheless, when 
an opportunity offered for a heavy mortgage, he 
jumped at the chance, And now that more than 
two years’ interest was in arrear, and the Colonel 
in a position to foreclose at any moment, the 
temptation was too strong to be resisted. 

‘] do not see why I should drag a lot of senti- 
ment into the matter, he said retlectively. ‘Of 
course I am very sorry, and all that kind of 
thing ; but if I don’t have it, some one else will, 
you see.’ 

‘IT am afraid so, the lawyer groaned paren- 
thetically. ‘I see that plainly enough.’ 

‘Very well, then. Again, if it comes to a sale, 
I shall probably be run up to a fancy sum by one 
or more of the lady’s friends.--Come, I will make 
you a proposition. 


and hummed a fragment of operatic music with 
a great show of palpably assumed gaiety ; while 
Mr Heath looked out across Castleford’s principal 
street, deeply interested in the facetious ccnversa- 
tion of two cabmen in the sunny sleepy square 
below. 

‘Would you like to go over Fernleigh?’ he asked 
suddenly, his mind still dwelling uneasily on the 
old topic. ‘It would ease my client’s mind to 
know that she is not in the hands of an invest- 
ment-seeking ogre; and, as a matter of fact, I 
don’t believe she knows the name of her principal 
creditor.—What do you say to running over one 
day this week ?” 

‘Well, I don’t know, said the gallant warrior 
hesitatingly ; ‘it seems almost like an intrusion, 
- in anything but the best taste. You see 

‘Yes, I see you haven’t pluck enough to face 
Mrs Charlesworth. But, as you are bound to 


meet some time, the sooner the better. I am 


My mortgage is for seven going out there this afternoon, and will mention 


thousand five hundred, and for this the property it.’ 


is legally mine. But I don’t want to appear 
grasping. Suppose we call it a sale, and I give 
you another two thousand five hundred for your 
client. I call that a fairly generous offer,’ 


| 
| 
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The Colonel nodded slightly with a perplexed 
smile on his lips, but he did not answer, for the 
simple reason that Mr Heath was right. There 
was a momentary silence between them, in which 


Mr Heath dug his knife three times in rapid the humorous conversation of the cabmen could 
suceession into the blotting-pad and dropped it | be distinctly heard. 


with a sigh of defeat. Of course it was a generous 


‘I mean to remain in the neighbourhood till 


offer, an extremely generous offer, and yet beyond this matter is settled one way or another,’ replied 
the folded blue papers and red tape and tin boxes, | 


there was before his mind's eye a picture framed 
by a long avenue of ancient fruit-trees : the vision 
of a gentle-faced little lady with a blind lad 
leaning on her arm, and the last words she had 
said to him were ringing in his ears now. They 
were such simple words, too: ‘If I lose this,’ she 
had said with a wistful glance, ‘I lose all hope— 
not for myself, but for the children.’ 

‘I should like to refuse it, observed the lawyer. 
‘I should like, metaphorically speaking, to throw 
your mortgage in your face and snap my fingers 
at your legal rights. It all comes of this atrocious 
sentiment ; and the worst of it is that your offer 
is so magnificent, that, speaking as a man of 
business, I dare not refuse it ; only you must give 
us a week to think it over.’ 

Colonel Sandhurst smiled benignly, and ex- 
panded, as a man will who is conscious of having 
done a generous action. ‘Fernleigh is a beauti- 
ful old house, he observed complacently, ‘and 
will be the very place for Frank and his bride. 
The old soldiers are pretty tough in a general 
way ; but hard service begins to tell after fifty, 
and I should like to see my boy settled before 
long. Ethel Morton is an extremely nice girl, 
and will make the lad a good wife.’ 

‘Provided always, as we say, that the lad is 
willing. I wouldn’t set my heart too firmly upon 
that match, if I were you, Colonel. Captain 
Frank is no longer a boy, to be commanded into 
matrimony.’ 

‘He was always a very obedient son, though ; 
and by Jove, sir, one to be proud of. Of course 
you heard all about that Victoria Cross and the 
fearful wound he received ; but he will be here 
next week to answer for himself. In his last 
letter he says that the six months at Madeira 
have quite set him up again. If anything had 
happened to him’—— Here the speaker paused 


the ex-dragoon at length ; ‘and Frank will pro- 
bably join me at the Green Dragon later on. 
And if it is a question of another thousand you 
will not find me obdurate’ With this parting 
magnificence the colonel extended his neatly 
gloved hand, and took his way down the dark 
stairs, and thence into the High Town with the 
air of a man who has discharged a delicate com- 
mission inan eminently praiseworthy fashion. 

But if he felt on such excellent terms with 
himself, not so Mr Heath. The worthy solicitor 
was fain to own himself beaten, and handsomely 
beaten at that, for it is really hard to quarrel 
with a man who insists upon making a total 
stranger a present of such a good round sum 
as three thousand and some odd hundreds of 
pounds. 

Mr Heath felt genuinely sorry for his old 
friend and client, Mrs Charlesworth ; a sympathy 
none the less keen because at one time, many 
years ago, there had been the dream of a home 
over which Margaret Hay was to have held the 
undisputed sway and sovereignty. As the prac- 
tical business man gazed out through the grimy 
windows, memory was very busy with him, 
jumbled up strangely with business instincts and 
vague shadowy plans for Margaret Charlesworth’s 
welfare. The old bachelor’s heart was still green 
enough to realise the poignant sorrow which the 
loss of her home would be to the only woman 
who had ever caused his pulses to beat the faster. 
And as he drove along the deep country lanes 
an hour later, he seemed more strongly to realise 
what a wrench it would be. In the valley, lay 
Fernleigh, its twisted chimney stacks above the 
belt of immemorial elms, where the rooks were 
busy, and doves crooned in the peaceful silence 
of the afternoon. But a stone’s-throw down the 
road between high hedges, where violet and 
foxglove and dozroses were blooming, were the 
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gates, moss-grown and rusted, but still beautiful, 
for they had come from the foundry of Quintin 
Matsys, carried hither more than two hundred 
years ago by some art-loving Hay, who had 
followed the profession of the sword, as gentle- 
men did in those days. Beyond the gates lay a 
short circular sweep leading to the house, a gray 
stone building with pointed gables richly carved 
with birds and flowers, as one sees them occasion- 
ally in districts where the soldiers of the Common- 
wealth failed to penetrate; while on either side 
of the smoothly shaven lawn, with its spreading 
copper beeches, was a sloping bank topped by a 
thick laurel hedge, beyond which lay the gardens, 
each enclosed by high stone walls. 

And if Mrs Charlesworth loved one part of 
her fair demesne better than another, it was the 
garden. There appeared to be no serious attempt 
at order, as one sees in such places nowadays, for 
the mossy paths were overgrown with eglantine 
and tulip and York roses, shaded by espaliers and 
arched bowers of the tilbert and golden pippin, 
with just enough neatness in its elegant disorder 
to show the hand of care. There was a fragrance 
in the air, a scent of sweet brier and lavender, 
mingled with mignonette half-hidden under the 
fallen petals of the apple blossom. The same now 
as it might have been a century since ; the same 
as its sorrowing mistress first remembered it, when 
as a tiny child she rode on her father’s shoulder 
and plucked the sunny peaches on the ripe south 
wall ; the same as when her whitening hair was 
atanyled net of gold and her violet eyes stirred 
sleeping hearts in vain. For Fernleigh had been 
her own home before Vivian Charlesworth had 
distanced all rivals and won the heart of Margaret 
Hay ; a place to see and love, but a place to leave 
with lingering and regret. 

Mr Heath walked his horse along the drive, 
under the shadow of an arching belt of chestnuts 
in the full glory of leaf and flower, past the open 
hall door with a cool dim vision of polished oak 
and blue china beyond. In the green court, wall- 
flowers flourished on the stone buttresses, there 
were ferns on the stable roof amongst the stone- 
crop and celandine. There was no helper in the 
yard, so the visitor put up his own horse, and 
having done so, mounted a short flight of steps, 
and pushing back a little rustic gate under two 
cropped yew-trees, entered the garden. Walking 
there under the apple boughs was the mistress 
of Fernleigh, a book in her hand, the other 
resting on the shoulder of a boy some twelve years 
of age. 

There were gray lines in the soft bright hair 
under the white lace cap, a subdued sadness in 
the fair face, otherwise untouched by the rufiling 
hand of time; and yet a pleasant beautiful face, 
for beauty at fifty is something we like to gaze 
upon again, As she looked up, her eyes fell 
upon Heath with a pleased smile of welcome. 
‘This is very good of you,’ she said. ‘You 
guessed where we should be found. I thought 
Vivian had had enough music, so we came out 
here, and brought Vanity Fair with us.’ 

‘Which character do you like best, Mr Heath ?’ 
asked the boy eagerly. ‘George Osborne or Major 
Dobbin? We prefer the Major.’ 

‘Being unpractical people, naturally,’ answered 
the lawyer.—‘ Perhaps I have a sneaking affection 
for him myself; though, professionally speaking, 


I dare not say so openly.—So that is the last 
hero, Vivian ?’ 

Vivian turned his wide blue eyes in the speaker’s 
direction—those sightless eyes, that seemed, none 
the less, to read the very soul of those they 
encountered—and a slightly puzzled expression 
crept into his face. ‘Why cannot you say what 
you think ?’ he asked. 

‘Because we do not dwell in the palace of 
Truth, my child.—And now, run away to your 
music while I talk business with the mother, 
though it does seem a sin to bring red tape into 
this pure atmosphere.’ 

The boy walked slowly away down the path, 
touching a leafy spray here and there with out- 
stretched fingers. For a moment they both stood 
watching him; the one tenderly, almost yearn- 
ingly, the other with a shade of sadness and pity 
in his honest gray eyes. 

‘John,’ exclaimed Mrs Charlesworth, suddenly 
turning to her companion, ‘if it were not for him 
the parting would not be so keen.’ 

‘Keen enough to break your heart,’ returned 
the lawyer grutily. ‘You cannot yet realise it, 
Margaret. I know your feelings, perhaps better 
than you comprehend them vomit When you 
love every inch of the ground’ 

‘T do—that is true enough. And the thought 
of it all keeps me awake at nights, it haunts me 
as | walk here by day. Cannot you understand 
what it is to love every tree and leaf and flower 
—to have a tender association or wistful memory 
attached to each single foot of soil? There is 
everlasting youth for me here, but still’ 

John Heath at this moment was seized with 
a sudden fit of coughing, a circumstance which 
perhaps accounted for the unusual dimness in his 
eyes, Conscious of some feeling of inherent weak- 
ness, he became more dry and business-like than 
usual ; his habit when touched. ‘If this wonder- 
ful memory of yours would enable you to remem- 
ber where your grandfather hid that precious 
assignment, 1t would be the better for all parties 
concerned. Allowing that the deed cannot be 
found, Miss Morton takes the whole of the funded 
property. But if we can only discover it, the 
fifty thousand pounds at present invested in 
consols goes to you, and the Kingswell estates 
besides,’ 

‘It never will be found; indeed, I almost 
doubt if it was ever executed,’ said Mrs Charles- 
worth wearily. ‘It is all so strange and puzz- 
ling.’ 

‘Not at all. When you married your cousin, 
Vivian Charlesworth, who was a great scoundrel, 
if I am any judge’ 

‘John, he was my husband, and he is dead, 

‘And a good thing too,’ exclaimed the lawyer 
hotly.—‘ Well, you know how angry your grand- 
father, Martin Hay, was about that, though you 
were his favourite grandchild. By his will he 
left everything to your cousin Mary, who after- 
wards married Wilfred Morton. Of course you 
remember how the old gentleman used to boast 
that he never altered his mind; and when his 
feelings changed towards you, he refused to make 
anew will. But by deed he assigned to you the 
income arising from the London property, and 
the Kingswell estates. There is no doubt what- 
ever about that. The assignment was given into 
the custody of your father, and held by him up 
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to the time of his death. And it is my opinion 
that when Vivian Charlesworth got hold of the 
title-deeds to this place and tried to raise money 
on them (as he did), he must have found it 
somewhere, and laid it aside for future use,’ 

Mrs Charlesworth followed this story with a 
vague idea as to her legal adviser’s meaning. 
Then, with some faint show of interest, she 
inquired if Heath knew anything of this unknown 
relative who seemed determined to take the full 
measure of her legal rights. 

‘All I know is that she is young, and_ is, 
moreover, being well advised—that is, from a 
purely business point of view. You see they 
have everything on their side, and plenty of 
money to prosecute the suit. If they refuse 
to accept my offer of a compromise, Fernleigh 
must go.’ 

The listener caught the full significance of 
these last words, and her breath came a little 
more quickly. She looked up at the blue sky 
above the apple blooms, and away down the 
dim green avenue to the house beyond. How 
bitterly hard it seemed, doubly hard standing 
there in the full fresh beauty of the summer 
afternoon, hallowed by the sweet recollection of 
a thousand such, a maze of pleasant memory, 
back to the dim remembrance of childhood. 

John Heath waited to allow the whole force 
of the declaration to strike home before he 
resumed again. ‘Believe me it is best to tell 
you this plainly, though it is painful enough to 
me. I have had a long talk with your mortgagee 
this afternoon, and he has made what I consider 
to be a handsome offer. Of course he can take 
the whole place as it stands at any moment; 
but he will do better than that: he will buy the 
place for three thousand five hundred over his 
claim.’ 

‘That is very generous,’ said Mrs Charlesworth 
with an unsteady smile. ‘Would not that sum 
invested at five per cent. bring us in a hundred 
and seventy-five pounds a year? Three people 
can live on that, 

‘A great many people live on less. And 
besides, if I am any judge of Miss Gladys’ 
character, she will be no weight on your hands. 
—Margaret, you are singularly blessed in your 
daughter,’ 

‘I am blessed in both my children, John. 
Now I suppose you will want to bring my 
generous onlin over here soon? I wish I could 
feel sufficiently grateful, but I am rebellious as 
yet. And if you can forget business for a time, 
perhaps a cup of tea’—— 

‘Not this afternoon, thank you; I must be 
in Castleford by six. I will let you know when 
the colonel is coming.’ ' 

They walked down the garden path side by 
side; and as Heath brought his trap round, Vivian 
stole from the house to his mother’s side. He 
seemed by some subtle instinct to feel her presence 
near him, as he could tell the footsteps of those 
he loved. ‘Mother, are you unhappy ?’ he asked. 

‘I, dear? Why should you think that ?? 

‘I don’t know; — it was my fancy. 
Some way, it seems lately that you and Gladys 
are so much quieter after Mr Heath comes.’ 

Any reply was prevented by the sound of 
the lawyer’s approaching carriage wheels. They 
walked by his side to the gates, and afterwards 


stood for a long while watching him as he drove 
away. Presently, Vivian lifted his hand, and 
laid it gently on his mother’s cheek. ‘You feel 
— than you did, mother? he said. 

's Charlesworth turned from the contempla- 
tion of the peaceful landscape, and bending over 
the boy, kissed his brow tenderly. ‘ Much happier, 
Vivian, almost quite,’ she replied, and as she said 
these words, the tears lay on her cheek unseen. 


ERRONEOUS PRACTICES. 
ARISTOTLE characterised man as an imitative 
animal, and there is no doubt that an involun- 
tary tendency to imitate forms part of the human 
constitution. We are also told that imitation is 
the sincerest form of flattery, and so it is when 
we diversify what we copy so as to improve upon 
it—otherwise there would be no progress—not 
when taken in its literal sense of mere servile 
following, as in yawning, for example, which we 
do simply because we see or hear somebody else 
doing so. ‘Follow my leader’ is an excellent 
game so long as the fugleman knows what he is 
about; otherwise, it may lead to a series of 
deplorable mishaps and disasters, and where those 
in the rear follow blindly, we invariably find that 
‘one fool makes many.” Applying this school- 
boys’ game to the more serious walks of life, 
certain erroneous practices are perpetuated day 
after day, year after year, by successive genera- 
tions of so-called rational beings, for the simple 
reason that they are content to tread with their 
eyes shut in the footprints of those who have 
gone before. Let us give a few examples of this 
blind discipleship, and see where they land us. 

Why is it that in our places of divine worship 
alone the speaker continues to be placed at an 
elevation above his audience? We can under- 
stand this having been done in the old days, 
from mistaken notions, and when the study of 
acoustics was in its infancy ; but since we now 
know that the loudness or intensity of sound 
depends upon the density of the medium in which 
it is produced, not upon that in which it is heard, 
and that the density of the air in a building 
decreases as we ascend from floor to roof, there 
is no longer any excuse for such a misapplication 
of science. The old three-decker of our grand- 
fathers is certainly, except in a few village 
churches, a thing of the past; but the remedy 
is as yet only half complete. We pointed out, in 
the Journal for December 11, 1886, that this 
speaking from a height, with the head lowered, 
had been ascertained to be the cause of clergy- 
man’s sore throat, and compared the case with 
that of a barrister addressing the judge and jury 
seated above him. But we are a conservative race, 
and require oft-repeated admonition before we 
can make up our mind to relinquish any old 
custom, be it ever so baneful and injurious. 

The popular custom of pouring spirits into the 
boots, with a view to prevent the elfects of cold, 
was the cause, in 1807, of the death of Alderman 
Hankey. Feeling his feet damp and cold, he was 
induced to pour a glass of brandy into his shoes, 
in which state he walked home ; and shortly after 
his arrival he was seized with inflammation of the 
bowels, which in a few hours proved fatal. This 
practice supposes the internal and external appli- 
cation of spirits to produce the same effect ; but 
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a little consideration will show that whereas the | followed in that family, and that no ill effects 


former excites general warmth and restores the 
circulation in the extremities, the latter has an 
opposite result. Evaporation produces cold, and 
the lighter or more spirituous the fluid, the 
more quickly does it evaporate, and the greater 
is the degree of cold generated. This can be 
demonstrated by wetting one hand with spirit, 
the other with water, and holding them up to 
dry, when that covered with the spirit will feel 
infinitely colder than the other. Or the bulbs of 
two thermometers may be similarly treated. This 
practice greatly enhances the danger arising from 
wet feet ; and if spirits are to be employed as a 
remedy, they ought to be taken internally. We 
might with quite as much reason take a table- 
spoonful of mustard, instead of applying it exter- 
nally in the form of a poultice. 

The writer nearly lost his life through the 
practice, obtaining in some houses, of turning 
off the gas at the meter when the household 
retires to rest. Knowing that the gas supply 
would shortly be cut off, on reaching his bedroom 
he lit the candles, leaving the gas jet alight, 
whose subsequent extinction escaped his notice, 
so that he omitted to shut it off. On waking 
next morning he found the room almost filled 
to suffocation with gas, the servants having turned 
it on again at the meter when they went down. 
Had he not been in the habit of sleeping with 
the window open, he would not, in all proba- 
bility, have survived to sound this note of warn- 
ing. That this is not a solitary experience, the 
following extract from the Times of January 1883 
proves: ‘Mr Hyman, a monetary agent, residing 
in Belgrave Road, Birmingham, retired to rest on 
Thursday evening somewhat earlier than usual, 
leaving a gas jet burning in his room. Some 
time afterwards the servant turned the gas off at 
the meter, according to the custom of the house. 
In the morning the servant, as usual, turned the 
gas on at the meter, when it of course escaped 
through the open jet into Mr Hyman’s bedroom, 
About half-past eight the family were startled 
by hearing groans proceeding from the bedroom ; 
and on hastening to Mr Hyman’s assistance, they 
found him lying on the bed in an unconscious 
state, with the room filled to suffocation with gas. 
Medical assistance was at once procured ; but in 
spite of all efforts, death resulted in less than 
half an hour,’ 

The arguments adduced on the other side— 
namely, economy and the improbable danger that 
would accrue from the falling of a gas chan- 
delier—hardly weigh against the risk to human 
life. 

One bitter cold day last winter, a lady, accom- 
panied by her little boy, was making a friendly 
call upon a medical man, and on entering the 
warm drawing-room told her son—as most mothers 
would, from their having been similarly admon- 
ished when children—to take off his overcoat, or 
he would not feel the benefit of it when he went 
out again. ‘Excuse me,’ interposed her host ; 
‘but that is a mistaken idea. Let the little fellow 
keep it on, and get all the warmth he can into 
his body ; for if he start off with a good stock of 
warmth, he will remain warm.’ 

We are not prepared to offer an opinion one 
way or another on this point, but can affirm that 
ever since that visit the doctor’s advice has been 


have resulted. When we indulge in the luxury 
of a warming-pan for our bed, or place our boots 
in front of the fire before starting out ona frosty 
morning, we are carrying this theory into practice, 
having learnt by experience how much easier jt 
is to keep warm than to get warm, especially if 
our circulation be at all sluggish. 

These few examples suffice to illustrate the 
doctrine that we desire to inculcate—namely, how 
necessary it is in even the simplest matters of 
every-day life to exercise the reason with which 
we are gifted, and to do nothing, however trivial, 
without pausing to consider and ask ourselves 
whether there be no better way of doing it ; thus 
endeavouring always to act up to Ward Beecher’s 
estimable counsel: ‘The philosophy of one cen- 
tury is the common-sense of the next. We should 
so live and labour in our time, that what came 
to us as seed may go to the next generation as 
blossom, and that what came to us as blossom 
may go to them as fruit. This is progress,’ 
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‘Have you ever been into a copper mine 2?’ 

‘No 

‘Well, Iam going down to report upon one in 
Wales; so, if you care to go with me, be at Euston 
to-night for the ten train.’ 

The opportunity of accompanying such a mining 
expert as my friend X, whose knowledge of lodes 
and veins has been gained by a study of nearly 
every important mine in both the Old and New 
Worlds, was too good to be lost; and so I took 
my seat in one of the carriages which formed 
part of the auxiliary Scotch mail at the hour 
appointed, bound for a little station amongst 
the Cambrian hills, whose name appeared on the 
tickets which were to frank us thither, as a string 
ot consonants seemingly chosen from the alphabet 
in a broadly catholic spirit. 

A blowing of whistles, a waving of green lights, 
a hissing puff, a slight jerk, and the mail is under 
way, and gliding out into the dusky summer 
night. Faster and faster is the pace; a rattle, a 
roar, and a flash of brightness as suburban stations 
shoot by—a moment’s pause at Willesden, and 
then a brave run to Rugby. But that classic 
town, sacred to the memory of a noble name, 
and dear to all lovers of plucky, sturdy Tom 
Brown, is hidden in Stygian blackness, so on 
for Stafford. 

‘Change here, gen’elmen, for Wyllynttrrweh.’ 

A dismal post-midnight prowl about a semi- 
dark bleak platform for an hour is not calculated 
to impress drowsy travellers favourably with this 
important railway centre ; and its long array of 
signal-lights is cheerfully lost sight of as the 
locomotive ‘Acton’ steams past them for Shrews- 
bury. <A faint grayness is showing in the eastern 
horizon, and the Severn gleams cold under the 
hint of day-dawn ; but the quaint town slumbers 
on as we crawl away from its silent shadows, and 
gathering speed, rush swiftly Westward ho. 

Again that dolorous cry, ‘All change ;’ and we 
rouse ourselves, and turn out for half an houw’s 
wait at another junction. But the night has 
gone now, and day is driving rejoicingly along 
the steel-blue heavens ; and a lovely panorama of 
swelling hills, of wooded knolls, and rolling 
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pastures, is around, from which white wisps of 
mist curl up and ascend—as incense to the rising 
sun; Whilst birds begin to chant their morning 
madrigals, and the scent of the hay is strong on 
the sweet fresh air, Now, indeed, the journey is 
thoroughly enjoyable as ‘the Local’ winds its 
way along the twisting valley, crossing and re- 
crossing its brawling stream, with many a dive 
through gloomy cutting and tunnel, and pausing 
at each tiny roadside station, at one of which 
two of its passengers at last joyfully alight. 

For real appreciation of the memory of those 
old Romans who introduced the bath into these 
islands, commend me to the morning tub after an 
all-night railway journey, whilst the fragrance of 
frying salmon steaks ascends from the kitchen 
below, as the crystal water leaps and trickles from 
the useful sponge. Sure, never is dressing such a 

leasure as when fresh linen is donned, and you 
aon to breakfast after a two hundred miles’ 
dusty, sleepy run over steel rails. 

‘Is the luncheon aboard, Morgan 2” 

‘Oh yes, sir; he’s all right’ 

‘Very well, then ; off you go!’ 

The little round-shouldered Jehu shouts some- 
thing in an unknown tongue, shakes his reins, 
waves a decaying whip, and the wagonette rolls 
away up the village street. 

Once beyond the gray-slated houses, the road 
begins to ascend, and we soon wind past the 
wooded park of the Squire’s lovely place, and 
come out on to the bare wild moorland. Here a 
thick-set cart-horse is waiting in charge of a 
round-faced boy, who has deemed traces or chains 
a supertluity for draught purposes, thus necessi- 
tating a halt, whilst the mine-captain who accom- 
panies us, a general factotum yclept Samson, and 
our Jehu, after much difference of opinion, rig up 
an arrangement of ropes by which ‘Bessie’ is 
finally moored as leader to the team. Stiff collar- 
work and no mistake, under a hot sun, and we do 
not push the poor beasts, but frequently stop to 
let wind 

At adip in the road where it crosses a narrow 
dingle or green hollow, there is much shouting in 
their native tongue between Jehu and the boy 
who is riding postillion, which ends by the latter 
‘voiding his sede,” as the old romancers term the 
act of dismounting, and the former explaining, 
‘He say he won’t ride ’e mare no furder, for she 
sweateth so he’s getten wet to his legs.’ 

The anervid shows a rise already of twelve 
hundred feet, and we have yet that peak ahead 
to cross, so whip and shouts go to work again. 

Close on our right, beyond a wire-fence, is a 
long deep cutting like a narrow quarry, where our 
guide tells us much lead was got some fifty years 
ago. On the opposite side of the road the’ ground 
falls away steeply, and goes sheer down some five 
or six hundred feet to a narrow valley, whose 
further side is pierced by the tunnels or adits and 
the shaft of a disused mine, whilst a erushing- 
mill and silent water-wheel stand melancholy 
beside a noisy streamlet just below. 

‘You see lead is so low-priced, they have 
stopped working these years past, says the mine- 
captain, 

‘Probably, they did not know how to get the 
silver out thoroughly and economically—the cause 
of loss in many a lead mine,’ opines the engineer. 

‘Whoa then, mare—we be at top o’ t’ ridge 


here ;? and Jehu claps on his brake with much 
bustle and contortion of limbs. 

Whilst Samson shoulders the provisions and a 
stone jar, and the captain argues and arranges 
with the driver as to a place of meeting, we gaze 
at the magnificent view around. Away to north- 
ward, Cader Idris (the giant’s chair) cuts the sky- 
line with a range of lesser magnates on either 
flank ; and between, a deep green valley, where 
the salmon-river gleams like a twisted cord of 
silver; then hillocks rising into hills, which 
raise their heathered crests to our very feet. 
Behind us, a dipping expanse of moor, where 
a little lakelet reflects the sailing clouds; and 
beyond, more mountain peaks. To right, the 
moorland rises in a billowy ridge to break out of 
sight in lessening heights across the English 
border. To left is a deep narrow gorge like a 
great rift in the hillside, where a torrent plunges 
and foams in many a cascade to the narrow 
valley a thousand feet below, where the pine- 
woods wave a welcome to its glittering waters. 

‘This is the way, gentlemen,’ 

We step off the heather, and follow him over 
the edge of the ravine, stepping carefully down 
the loose stones and shingle of a path which is 
eut zigzag fashion down the face of the precipice, 
until we reach a platform where the rock-wall 
curves back a fl or so above the stream. In 
this cliff is an opening like a tunnel ; and a shrill 
whistle brings out of it two stalwart miners, 
brown and muddy, for we have reached the mine, 
and this is adit No. 1. 

Whilst we are drawing on great boots which 
come up to the knee, and donning canvas overalls, 
the engineer is quickly and carefully noting the 
direction of the strata and opposite face of the 
ravine, putting questions now and again to the 
miner beside him. Then, having got his dial, 
measure, and other gear, he leads off up the adit, 
and we follow, each with a candle gripped in a 
ball of clay. Water is — from the roof 
and sides of the gallery, and flowing in a muddy 
stream ankle-deep over the floor; and touching 
here and there the slimy walls, a deep brown mud 
stains our jackets. 

‘This be the fust lode ;’ and the miner points 
to a dark-green band some six feet long which 
crops out in the rock. 

The engineer examines it, and passes on to 
where a hollow overhead is filled with timber, 
and remarks ; ‘That’s stouped’ 

‘Yes; we’ve got some fine stuff fra there,’ 
rejoins the guide ; and we proceed. 

‘Here’s the winze.’ He stands on one side; 
lowering his candle, tells us where to step, so as to 
avoid falling into a pit eighteen feet deep which 
has been sunk in the floor of the adit after the 
lode. This is now full of water; and an amused 
smile passes over X’s face in the yellow candle- 
light as he hears how there is a splendid vein of 
copper there, and answers : 

‘TI have often noticed in mines I am asked to 
report on that the finest lodes are always where 
I cannot get at them: they are usually under 
water.’ 

Another belt of greenish rock brings us to the 
end of the drift, and we return to daylight. 

‘Well, gentlemen, I don’t think it is much good 
going into any of the other workings. I can see 
exactly what the mine is.’ 
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However, in response to entreaties, we make our 
way to adit No. 2, and penetrate into its chilly 
recesses and examine the spot where another 
lode is said to crop out. This is but three feet 
in width at most, and varies from a foot in thick- 
ness to a few inches at either end—or, as miners 
term it, it ‘ pinches out.’ 

‘It is just the place to lose money,’ says the 
engineer as we stand alone waving the candles 
overhead. ‘You see, this is no vein or lode, but 
only a series of patches of copper here and there. 
I knew it was no good the moment I saw the dip 
and run of the rocks on the opposite side of the 
stream. There is copper certainly, but it is only 
in detached bits or pockets; and fathoms of 
worthless rock would have to be got out to get 
at them; and then they won’t yield enough to 
pay for the cost of reaching and getting. There 
are no true lodes here; this is not the right 
formation for them. It is just one of those mines 
which bring mining generally into disrepute. 
Folks put in capital and lose it in trying to find 
metal where none is, and then they say all mines 
are swindles, If investors would only look at the 
thing rationally, and take good advice, there 
would be fewer mines floated and fortunes lost. 
You must do the thing systematically now, and 
go to work where science indicates a likely spot, 
and give up the rule-of-thumb business, and not 
trust to the creeds and assertions of so-called 
practical miners.’ 

As we emerge from the tunnel, a pile of ore is 
shown which has been got out, and the captain 
triumphantly points to it as a proof of the 
genuineness of the undertaking. 

But the engineer shakes his head, and points 
out that if the quantity was sufficient, yet the 

uality is not good enough to pay for getting and 
or carriage. 

‘Then you are not going to report favourably 
on the mine?’ growls the Welshman. 

‘Certainly not. I shall advise my clients not 
to put a single sixpence more into it, for it can 
never pay.’ 

‘There’s copper there, I tell you. Why, we 
have got tons of it out.’ 

‘T should like to see it, replies the engineer, 
lighting his cigarette. 

‘What do you think of it, John?’ quoth the 
captain hotly, turning to the mine-ganger. 

‘Oh, she’ll pay ferry well indeed ; and I would 
work her myself on tribute,’ rejoins the miner ; 
‘and if I was the owners, I would no let my 
heart be pricked by what the gentleman there 
will say.’ 

‘Look here, John, answers the engineer coolly. 
‘You be as good as your word. You work it on 
tribute; you find your own powder, charges, 
fuses, and steel, and you take half the value of 
the ore you get, the owners the other half, and 
you will soon see what my opinion on the mine 
is worth. I will do this, too, for my part: I 
will undertake to buy every ton of copper you 
get at one hundred pounds ; and as the market 
price is only eighty pounds, you will clear twenty 
pounds extra profit—Come now, that’s backing 
my opinion fairly, is it not?’ 

But the stalwart wielder of the pick deigns no 
reply, and with a muttered malediction, disappears 
into the mountain-side. 


whipped up his team and we began the nine 
miles’ return journey to the inn at Wyllynttrrwch, 
‘It’s rather hard lines for him and his mates 
for I expect my report will close the mine, and 
they will have to find work elsewhere. But what 
can Ido? I must tell the truth, and say there is 
no chance of making the thing pay. The fact is, 
this district is not rich enough in ores, and it is 
no use hoping where there is no hope.’ 

So ended the inspection, from which great 
things had been hoped ; and we who had entered 
the village in the early morning the objects of 
interest and friendly attentions from the inhabit- 
ants, who saw in us the harbingers of work and 
prosperous times—for it was soon told abroad 
what our errand was—departed by the evening 
train, regarded by the loafers and gossips as quasi- 
traitors, who would not honestly recognise in 
their lofty hills vast stores of ungotten wealth, 

Perhaps, after all, one can excuse the native 
disgust, for the result of our visit was certainly to 

revent a supply of English gold being hopelessly 
ost in a Welsh Copper Mine. 


‘COUNTING-OUT’ RHYMES. 


Every one, we imagine, is familiar to a greater 
or less extent with those rhymes used by children 
in many of their games, commonly designated 
‘counting-out’ rhymes. In Scotland they are 
sometimes known as ‘chapping-out’ or ‘titting- 
out’ verses. They are used to determine who is 
to take the first turn at being ‘it’ in ‘Hide and 
Seek,’ ‘Blindman’s Buff, and such-like games. 
When we hear children repeating these seem- 
ingly absurd and meaningless rhymes at their 
play, it never fails to carry our memories back to 
the happy days when we, too, could glibly rattle 
off the same or equivalent verses of doggerel. 

In a work recently published, The Counting-out 
Rhymes of Children, by H. C. Bolton (London: 
Elliot Stock), the author has succeeded in gather- 
ing together a remarkable and interesting collec- 
tion of children’s rhymes relating to the subject 
of his volume. ‘This collection, along with the 
compiler’s remarks thereon, is worthy of more 
than mere passing attention, not only for the 
number of rhymes and variations given, but also 
for the examples of similar rhymes in different 
languages, This latter is abundant evidence of 
the world-wide observance of the custom among 
children of all nations. 

Various examples are given of the different 
modes of ‘counting-out’ in different countries. 
The following method is, however, the one in 
most frequent and general use amongst all chil- 
dren. ‘A leader, generally self-appointed, having 
secured the attention of the boys and girls about 
to join in the proposed game, arranges them in a 
row, or in a circle around him, as fancy may 
dictate. He (or she) then repeats a peculiar 
doggerel, sometimes with a rapidity which can 
only be acquired by great familiarity and a 
dexterous tongue, and pointing with the hand or 
forefinger to each child in succession, not for- 
getting himself (or herself), allots to each one 
word of the mysterious formula : 

One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann, 

Fillicy, fallacy, Nicholas, John, 
Queever, quaver, English, knaver, 
Stinckelum, stanckelum, Jericho, buck. 


‘Poor chap! quoth X, as once more Jehu 
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Having completed the verse or sentence, the child 
on whom the last word falls is said to be “out,” 
and steps aside. In repeating the above doggerel, 
the accent falls on the first syllable of each poly- 
syllabic word. A very common ending is : 

One, two, three, 

Out goes she ! (or he) ; 
and the last word is generally said with great 
emphasis, or shouted, 

‘After the child thus “counted-out” has with- 
drawn, the leader repeats the same doggerel with 
the same formalities ; and, as before, the boy or 
girl to whom the last word is allotted is “out,” 
ani stands aside. The unmeaning doggerel is 
repeated again and again to a diminishing number 
of children, and the process of elimination is con- 
tinued until only two of them remain. The 
leader then “counts out” once more, and the one 
of them on which the magic word falls is declared 
to be “it,” and must take the objectionable part 
in the game.’ 

When the youngsters are in a hurry to com- 
mence their game they frequently simplify and 
shorten the proceeding by repeating something 
like this : 

Red, white, blue, 

All out but you! 
and the child to whom the word ‘you’ is appor- 
tioned is ‘it,’ 

These rhymes, seemingly composed of senseless 
words strung together so as to form a musical or 
alliterative jingle, when subjected to close exami- 
nation and analysis, are in many instances found 
to be corruptions of words and phrases which 
originally have had a distinct meaning and refer- 
ence to definite subjects.) Both in the Old and 
New Worlds, as well as among both savage and 
civilised peoples, the same custom obtains in an 
almost identical form to a greater or less extent. 
Even in the lonely islands of the Pacific Ocean 
we find the same practice in operation; but in 
this instance it is not only the children who use 
the rhymes in their games, but the adults have 
somewhat similar formulas which they repeat 
when engaged in the heathen incantations con- 
nected with their idolatrous practices or drunken 
orgies. Here we have, in all probability, a clue 
to the origin of these ‘counting-out’ rhymes. As 
is well known to students of both sacred and 
profane history, the custom of deciding disputes 
or making selections for numerous purposes by 
the ‘lot’ was a prevailing custom among all 
nations. In Jewish history, we find the ‘lot’ 
frequently resorted to when any difficulty arose. 
Again, among heathen nations the ‘lot’ was a 
favourite resource for determining the selection 
of a required victim for sacrifice, and also for 
finding out the guilty person from a number of 
suspected individuals, It is more than likely 
that, in connection with heathen rites particularly, 
the priests were possessed of mysterious forms of 
words, which they used on such occasions ; and 
in some instances the mode of selection may 
have been practically identical with the harmless 
method now universally adopted by children for 
‘counting-out.’ This, however, is a subject requir- 
ing more attention than we can at present bestow 
upon it. The now meaningless and unintelligible 
expressions in children’s rhymes may be the relics 
of superstitious formulas used by the heathen 
Votaries of bygone days. 


A great many of these rhymes are evidently 
of common origin, but, through course of time 
and change of scene, have got so changed and 
transmogrified as to be scarcely recognisable. One 
of the most common and widespread examples 
among English-speaking peoples is that begin- 
ning, ‘Onery, twoery,’ of which the following 
is one of its most frequent forms : 


Onery, twoery, dickery, davy, 
Hallahone, crackabone, tenery, navy, 
Discum, dandum, merry come tine, 
Humnbledy, bumbledy, twenty-nine. 
0-U-T, out! 


Somewhere about one hundred different varia- 
tions and versions of this rhyme alone are given. 
The following is one of several versions from 
Scotland (Aberdeen) : 


Eenery, twaery, tuckery, tayven, 
Halaba, crackery, ten or elayven, 
Peen, pan, musky dan, 

Feedelam, fadelam, twenty-one. 


From a work on the Gypsies by Mr Charles 
G. Leland, we have a specimen of a gypsy magic 
spell ; it is as follows : 

Ekkeri, akairi, you kair-an, 

Fillisin, fallisin, Nicholas ja’n ; 

Kiri, kari, Irishman, 

Stini, stani, buck, 
This, on comparison, will be found to be almost 
identical with the first example we have given 
of a counting-out rhyme; ‘ekkeri, akairi’ being 
the equivalent in Romany for ‘Onery, twoery.’ 

Another very familiar form is that commencing 
‘Eeny, meeny,’ &e. This is a great favourite 
among American children, the commonest version 
being : 

Feny, meeny, miny, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe ; 
Tf he hollers, let him go, 
Eeny, meeny, miny, mo. 


This example gives evident proof of adaptation 
to American ideas; but the preliminary and 
concluding ‘Eeny, meeny’ are of obvious German 
or Dutch origin, Such as: 


Ene, tene, mone, mei, 

Pastor, loné, boné, strei, 

Ene, fune, herke, berke, 

Wer? Wie? Wo? Was?—(N. Germany.) 


An almost identical form comes from Cornwall, 
beginning : 

Fena, meena, mona, mite, 

Basca, lora, &e. 


Some of the transmogrifications of words are 
very interesting, the ‘Pastor, loné’ of the German 
rhyme given above, we find in Cornwall as ‘Basca, 
lora ;’ while in America it is changed into ‘ Pesta- 
lony,’ ‘Pisky larry,’ ‘Barcelona,’ ‘ Pennsylvania,’ 
‘Butter lather, ‘Tuscalona,’ One of the 
most amusing transitions is in connection with 
the rhyme : 


One is all, two is all, zick is all zan, 
Bobtail nanny-goat, tittle, tall, tan ; 
Harum, scarum, Virgin Mary, 

Singleum, sangleum, jolly, oh, buck. 


Here we have a very good illustration of the 
evolution theory of modern scientists. The first 
form of ‘bobtail nanny-goat’ changes to ‘ bobtail 
billy-goat, ‘bobtail dominicker,’ ‘bobtail vinegar,’ 
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and at last, through course of time and altered 
conditions of existence, the despised ‘ bobtail 
nanny-goat’ ultimately develops into the highly 
respectable form of ‘ Baptist minister !’ 
A curious and exceedingly interesting example 
comes from New England, thus : 
Ain, tain, fethery, ip; 
Arte, slatur, debbery, dick ; 
Aintic, taintic, fethertic, bumpit, 
Ain-bumpit, tain-bumpit, gee-kit ! 
This is said to have been derived from the 
language of the Plymouth Indians in counting 
up to twenty, and the words are commonly 
believed in the States to be neither more nor 
less than a string of numerals in use by the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the continent. This, 
however, is a mistaken idea. The words are 
in reality a distorted version of modern Welsh ; 
and similar words are said to be used in several 
parts of England and Wales by shepherds for 
counting their sheep, and also by women in 
telling their stitches while knitting, On com- 
parison, this will be seen to be an unquestion- 
able fact, as the following lists will show. The 
distorted form of Welsh is designated Anglo- 
Cymric : 
Numerals. Indian. Anglo-Cymric. 
Aina. 
Peina. 
Para. 


Dig. 

Ain-a-dig. 
Pein-a-dig. 
Par-a-dig. 
Pedder-a-dig. 
Bunfit. 
Ain-a-bumfit. 
Pein-a-bumfit. 
Par-a-bumfit. 
Pedder-a-bumfit. 


Bompey 
Een-bompey 
Teen-bompey. 
Tether-bompey. 
Fether-bompey 
Giget.................. | Giggy. 

This peculiar mode of counting was doubtless 
taught to the Indians by some of the early 
settlers, and in time the origin of the mode was 
forgotten, and it came to be looked upon as of 
pure Indian origin. So we find the children of 
the States seizing upon the peculiar words to form 
their doggerel rhymes, and in so doing uncon- 
sciously adopting words practically the same as 
those used by children in the old country, just 
as the latter had got theirs from the strange 
words in use by the Welsh shepherds. We notice 
the peculiarity of the different versions in being 
evidently designed for counting on the fingers. 
When the ten fingers are exhausted, eleven 
becomes ‘one and ten ;’ twelve, ‘two-and-ten ;’ 
and so on till fifteen is reached, when sixteen 
becomes ‘one and fifteen,’ Kc. 

Nothing shows the world-wide prevalence of 
the fashion of these ‘counting-out’ rhymes so 
much as the fact that we have examples in 
twenty different languages, numbering in all 
eight hundred and seventy-three different ver- 
sions. America, Japan, Italy, France, Syria, 
Germany, Turkey, Greece, and other foreign 
countries furnish specimens, and many other 
countries could doubtless add considerably to 
the list. Of English rhymes alone, no fewer 


Seventeen......... 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 


than four hundred and sixty-four examples are 
given, and the list is undoubtedly very far from 
complete. 

The whole forms a very interesting study in 
folklore ; and Mr Bolton is still prosecuting his 
inquiries for adding to his collection, and any 
communications on the subject addressed to him 
at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A, 
will be thankfully received and duly acknow. 
ledged. 


A SONG OF YOUTH AND AGE, 


Whey on the dimpled cheek of Youth 
Health’s blooming roses blow ; 

When songs of rapture, hope, and truth 
From lips of beauty flow ; 

When youthful feet right gaily bound 
Where thorn nor tare appears, 

How joyously the days go round, 
The weeks, the months, the years ! 


The Youth beholds with fearless eye 
The lofty hill of Fame, 

And hopes upon its summit high 
Ere long to carve his name. 

Joy thrills his heart ; in every sound, 
Fame’s ‘ bugle-call’ he hears, 

And merrily the days go round, 
The weeks, the months, the years ! 


The lady of his love must prove 
A queen of beauty rare ; 

No vain coquette, but wise in love, 
And true as she is fair. 

Amid the tender stars at night, 
He sees her dear eyes shine, 

As, with a trusting fond delight, 
He worships at her shrine ! 


When on the furrowed cheek of Age 
Care’s hollow wrinkles show, 
The old man turns his life’s last page 
With trembling hand and slow. 
Dark lower the skies ; in every sound, 
Death’s mournful dirge he hears ; 
And wearily the days go round, 
The weeks, the months, the years ! 


The Old Man sees through tear-blurred eye 
The lofty hill of Fame, 
Where cherished hopes in ruin lie, 
Where none may mark his name. 
One little lonely nameless mound 
At every step appears, 
As mournfully the days go round, 
The weeks, the months, the years ! 


The lady of his love, alas ! 
Hath closed her gentle eyes, 
With but one tiny tuft of grass 
To show him where she lies. 
‘Old wife of mine!’ he whispers low, 
‘Above thy grave I see 
The star of Faith, whose beams I know 
Shall guide me soon to thee !’ 
Fanny Forrester. 
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Five................ | Fitz (or fip)......... | Pimp. ‘ 
Eleven............. | Hem-dix............... ( 
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Thirteen........... | Tether-dix........... | 
Fourteen.......... | Fether-dix........... : 
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